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i ith, 1899, less than a month, that is to say, after the crucial
resolution of the Plymouth Trade Union Congress, the
Balfour Government declared war on the South African
Republics War, any war, oversweeps the ordered world
and swamps it under the hot tides of primitive feeling
These are not the tides in which the Webbs swim, naturally
and easily They derive from just those irrational elements
in the mixed average human make-up they neither fully
share nor easily comprehend Between 1899 and 1901, as
between 1914 and 1918, emotion rather than reason was
in control Passion drove minds back to eefirst principles,"
and about first principles, above all when expressed in
high idealistic terms and tones, they both have always been
more than a little sceptical In some ways, the situation
was even more tense than in 1914, and feeling consequently
even more bitter, on either side Not only did the actual
fortunes of the war sway uncertain in the earlier years the
opposition at home was more formidable, and its position
complicated by the existence of active and vocal foreign
opinion, which enabled patriots to deride pacifists as being
definitely "anti-British " In 1899, the small band which
took a purely pacifist stand was reinforced by a much more
considerable body of persons who disapproved of the
Declaration of War on the Boer Republics, thought that
the war had been brought about by a course of British
policy wrong in itself and stupidly if not maliciously con-
ducted, which was directed by a standpoint unworthy and
unjust, and defended on grounds that were blatantly
hypocritical

The Government which made the war was a Conservative
Government True, the Liberal Opposition was divided
The Liberal Imperialists supported Balfour and Cham-
berlain, at first whole-heartedly, later, under the swing of
opinion, rather more half-heartedly But Campbell-
Bannerman, the Leader of the party, early denounced the